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SWITOH OFF; 


OR, 


THE WAR OF THE STUDENTS. 


BY OLIVER OPTIC. 


CHAPTER V. 
TO OBEY, OR NOT TO OBEY. 


I THINK our brave fellows were more fright- 

ened than hurt; for, if the water in the 
wash-boiler was hot, it was not in condition 
to scald them after it had passed through the 
cold syringe. Some of them were a little red 
in spots on the face and hands; but, as war- 





riors in this piping time of peace, they had 
not been above dodging, and, in consequence, 
none of them were seriously damaged. With- 
out using the obnoxious first line of the old 
couplet, they were in condition to fight anoth- 
er day. 

The battle was certainly a very humorous 
one. Jed, in spite of his arduous labors, was 
convulsed with laughter. Clarissa, the pretty 
girl, was now very rosy, but whether from her 
exertions with the dipper or with laughing, I 
was unable to determine. The old farmer and 
his wife were both in excellent humor; and it 
was plain enough that we were to be laughed 
out of the battle, if we were not actually driven 
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off the field. The mutinous, troops who had, 


refused to take part in the action were quite as 
much amused as the people of the farm. 

Major Tommy Toppleton retreated before 
his routed column, which followed him down 
the road a short distance. The savage assail- 
ants did not offer to pursue their discomfited 
foe, and I had no doubt that the commander 
would call a council of war among his friends. 
I did not expect him to renew the attack under 
the present circumstances, or, at least, not till 
the water in the boiler had cooled off. Jed and 
his father, however, carried the kettle into the 
house, either to enable the old lady to continue 
her Monday morning operations, or to keep 
the water hot for another emergency, or pos- 
sibly for both. 

** Well, Ned, what is going to be the end of 
all this?” said Briscoe, walking up to me, after 
the storm of battle had subsided. 

**T don’t know,” I replied. ‘‘ We must wait 
and see what Tommy does, Of course we are 
ready to obey any reasonable orders.” 

“JT am not exactly sure of that, after what 
has happened. Suppose the major wishes us 
to march back to Middleport. Shall we go?” 

“I suppose we must,” I replied, rather du- 
biously. ‘As both of us happen to be sus- 
pended just now, I conclude that we have 
nothing more to do with this business.” 

We sheathed our swords by mutual consent, 
and seated ourselves on the fence at the side 
of the road to wait for the “moving of the 
waters.” 

** What are we to do?” asked Crampton, one 
of the privates in my company. 

“T’m sure I don't know,” I answered, laugh- 
ing. “I am willing to obey all reasonable 
orders, and I suppose you ought to do the 
same.” 

** We are ready to stand by you,” added Dun- 
bold, a corporal of the first company. 

**We have the majority,” said Sergeant 
Langdon, suggestively. 

** We don’t want to make a row yet,” con- 
tinued Crampton, ‘ There will be one about 
to-morrow noon, when we vote for officers. 
You know the balloting is to come off then. 

‘It can only be postponed by a vote of ‘the: bat- 
talion.” 

“T am suspended from duty, and of course 
I haven't anything to say,” I added. 

‘*That’s just my case,” said Briscoe. ‘I 
would rather keep quiet till after the election.” 

It. was. evident to me that we were on‘ the 
very verge of the long-expected mutiny.. The 
president of the Lake Shore Railroad Com- 
pany, andthe major. of the battalion, had 





ruled*us/ with a rod of iron. We had borne 
it longer than we intended, and the present 
occasion, when we were beyond the reach of 
outside influences, seemed to be favorable for 
the final settlement of the matter. As students, 
we were, the equals, in every respect, of Tom- 
my Toppleton, and we were determined to 
make. him treat us like gentlemen. 

While Briscoe and myself were discussing 
the. situation,, Sergeant Hacker, one of the 
major’s adherents, advanced towards us. He 
looked as though he had come upon a des- 
perate mission, for his lips were compressed, 
his.eyebrows knit, and his step very decided. 

** Captain Briscoe.” 

“* Sergeant Hacker.” 

“ Major Toppleton orders you to march your 
company down the road,” continued the mes- 
senger, pointing to the place where Tommy 
had halted. 

“ All-right! I will do so,” replied Briscoe. 

The captain of the first company gave his 
orders, and his command moved off, leaving 
my company and the band opposite the house. 
Hacker returned to the major, but immediately 
appeared again with an order for me fo join the 
main body with the mutinous portion of my 
company. Tommy looked wrathful and dis- 
gusted, as he always did when he had been 
thwarted in his purposes. 

*T am glad that you have concluded to obey 
orders,” said he, with an obvious sneer in his 
tone and manner, as I saluted him, after halt- 
ing my company. 

**T shall always be ready to obey any rea- 
sonable order,” I replied, respectfully. 

** Reasonable!” exclaimed he. ‘* What do 
you mean by reasonable?” 

“Tnvolving anything which it is proper for 
the battalion to do,” I replied. 

‘* Who is to determine whether it is proper 
or not?” demanded Tommy. 

“TI should say that you. were, in the first 
place, before you gave the order,” I answered, 
careful not to provoke his anger. 

“T should say there was a mutiny in the 
line,” added the major. ‘‘I:don’t want to 
argue the matter now... When I give an order, 
I intend to be obeyed, whether you consider it 
reasonable or not.” : 

I made ‘no reply, and the little major looked 
as pompous as though the question had been 
forever-settled. I thought we ‘could all afford 
to wait. until. the. next: day at noon, when the 
election,.was to take place; for it was a sure 
thing, if. the balloting, was fairly conducted, 
that Tommy would be ousted from his posi- 
tion, and Briscoe elected in-his-place. The 
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matter, so far as the chief command was con- 
cerned, was. settled, and the. only. question 
which had not yet been determined was wheth- 
er or not Tommy should be elected to. some 
other office. 

Jed, his father, and Clarissa had taken posi- 
tion in the middle of the road, where they could 
observe the movements of the battalion. They 
were evidently willing that we should continue 
our march,.and I hoped Tommy would be sen- 
sible enough to adopt this course, though it 
was expecting rather too much of him to per- 


mit his.enemy to remain unpunished for a | 


single day. He wheeled the battalion into 
line, and capered the sorrel. pony along a 
couple of times in front, glancing, fiercely 
from his warriors to the enemy before the 
house, apparently doubtful in regard. to his 
next move. Finally he halted, and it was 
evident that he intended to make a speech. 

“Fellows,.I have been insulted!” said he, 
savagely. ‘‘ Shall it be said that the whole 
battalion was beaten back by two men and 
two women?” 

“ The whole battalion were not beaten back,” 
retorted Corporal Dunbold. 

“Silence in the ranks! ” exclaimed the major. 
“ Will you stand by me or not?” 

“ We will! ” shouted Tommy’s adherents ; 
but the rest of the line said nothing. 

“T thought you would. I was not willing to 
believe that my fellows would desert me when 
Iwanted them most. I’m going to give that 
Jed a mauling; if I don’t, there will be some 
bones broken somewhere.” 

Tommy was rapidly lashing himself into a 
fury, and would soon be in condition to un- 
dertake a desperate enterprise. I did not think 
he would face the hot water again; but the foe 
still stood in the road, seemingly unconscious 
of peril, and the sight of them was raising the 
major’s blood to the boiling point. What.could 
he do? Being only a boy myself, though I 
claimed to be a gentleman at the same time, 
I was curious to see the issue of the adventure, 
while I was firmly ‘resolved to take no. part 
in it, even if I was court-martialed, and dis- 
missed the service for. disobedience. 

Ever since the battle on the Horse Shoe, 
Tommy had been in favor of flank move- 
ments. Wolf Penniman, though no soldier, 
had taught him, a lesson in tactics which. he 
had not learned before. In fact, Wolf seemed 
to have the tact to manage almost any difficult 
case. I saw the major survey the. locality of 
the barn, in the rear of the house, and the 
fields adjoining. I had no doubt he was plan- 
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“Captain Skotchley, you will march; your 
company through this field to the rear of the 
barn, and. there. await further orders,” said 
Tommy, addressing me, with a flourish of. his 
sword, to point out the lot through which I -was: 
to pass. 

The field indicated was green with new Bhan 
and to. march through it would be to:jinflict 
serious injury upon the farmer. I at once came 
to the conclusion that the order-was an unrea- 
sonable one. 

“That is a wheat field, Major Toppleton,” 
I mildly suggested, though I knew very. well 
that my remark would have no-weight with 
the headstrong young magnate. 

“* What of it?” demanded he. 

‘Marching through that field will damage 
the wheat.” 

‘I don’t care if it does! It belongs to this 
old farmer, whose son insulted me. He takes 
his son’s part, and he must also bear the con- 
sequences.” 

“But he can prosecute you in the court for 
trespass, and make you pay the damage.” 

‘*T don’t care for the damage. I’m going to 
be even with that fellow before I leave this 
place.” 

“T would rather not take part in doing this 
mischief,” I replied. 

‘*T suppose you mean to say that my order 
is an unreasonable one.” 

“T did not put it in just that form, but that 
is what I mean.” 

‘* suspended you once, Captain Skotchley.” 

‘‘T am aware that you did.” 

“As you obeyed my next order, I was going 
to let it pass, and say nothing more about it,” 
said Tommy, biting his lips. 

“T will obey any and every order which 
comes within the line of my duty.” 

‘‘ A soldier should obey his superior without 
any question,” retorted the major, 

** Not always,” I replied. 

* Yes, always!” exclaimed Tommy, fiercely. 

‘* Suppose the colonel of the regiment, ina 
time of peace, should order one of his captains 
to shoot ten men of his company,” I suggest- 
ed, calling up a supposition which had been 
used in the lecture-room of the Institute. 

* That is not a supposable case.” 

‘“‘The colonel. might be attacked with sud- 
den insanity.” 

‘** Do you mean to say I am insane?” 

“T did not say anything of the kind. Our 
lecturer on military tactics was willing to grant 
that there could be instances when the inferior 
was not bound to obey the superior — nay, 
where it was his duty to disobey him.” 
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“Tf there are such cases, this is not one of 
them,” growled Tommy. 

**]T think it is. The battalion is out upon 
a tour of camp duty; and, in everything re- 
lating to that, I will obey orders.' But I won’t 
have anything to do with avenging fancied 
insults.” 

“Then you think that pulling me off my 
horse, and pitching me into the dirt, is only a 
fancied insult?” sneered Tommy. 

‘* That was only part of the affair,” I replied. 


“You ought to prosecute the man in court.) 


You have no right to take the law into your 
own hands.” 

‘“‘Shut up!” snapped Tommy, as he rode 
away from me in disgust. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE BATTLE IN THE WHEAT FIELD. 


OMMY had been talking with Haven, 

the first lieutenant of Company A, who 
was a reckless and unprincipled fellow, and it 
was probable that he had indicated a plan by 
which Jed might be properly punished for his 
temerity. The order I refused to obey directed 
me to march to the rear of the barn, and there 
await further instructions. The next com- 
mand would have been to capture the fiery 
colt, pull down the cow shed, or assault the 
hens and chickens — something to make a 
row which would divert the attention of the 
farmer’s family, and call them to the scene of 
action. Then the first company would doubt- 
less have been ordered to march up to the front 
of the house, empty out the hot water in the 
wash-boilers, capture the garden syringe, and 
lie in wait for the awful Jed. 

Major Toppleton rode up to Briscoe, and re- 
peated the order he had given to me. Of course 
the captain of the first company refused to obey. 
He was a sensible fellow, and knew that boys 
who were merely playing soldier would not be 
justified in doing mischief which could only 
have been tolerated in time of war, upon 
urgent necessity. Tommy was as much in 
earnest as though the “country had been in- 
vaded by a warlike host, and its salvation de- 
pended upon the energy of his movements. 

‘Captains Briscoe and Skotchley are sus- 
pended from further duty, and will consider 
themselves under arrest,” said the little major, 
pompously. ‘They shall be tried by court 
martial when we halt at noon to-day.” 

Tommy then gave his order to march to the 
rear of the barn to Faxon, the first lieutenant 
of my company. He followed my example, 





and Barnscott was placed in command. He 
was ready to obey any orders, no matter what 
they were. He would have set the barn on fire 
if Tommy had told him todo so. He gave the 
necessary commands for moving the company 
towards the field, but only the twenty-five who 
had obeyed him before were willing to do so 
now. Tommy stormed, and even swore, after 
the manner of his father in such emergencies; 
but the rest of the company, thirty-five in 
number, were as resolute as their suspended 
officers, and refused to move into the field. 

The moment the fellows began to leap over 
the fence, the old man and Jed rushed forward 
to prevent the mischief. They yelled witha 
vigor which did credit to their lungs, and, with 
clubs in their hands, placed themselves in the 
way of the advancing column. They were not 
content merely to stand before the troops; but 
they commenced a furious attack upon them 
with the sticks in their hands. Though bayo- 
nets are generally awkward weapons to run 
upon, the old man and his son did not seem 
to hold them in terror. 

Tommy, furiously excited by this actual war- 
fare, ordered the first company to march to the 
front of the house. At this movement Clarissa 
rushed into the house; but she presently ap- 
peared with the old lady, bearing the boiler of 
hot water. The women were quite as belliger- 
ent as the men, and a few dippers of hot soap 
suds compelled the brave boys of Company A 
to retreat into the road again. But Haven, the 
master-spirit of mischief, led his hot-water bat- 
tered forces over the fence above the house into 
the farmer’s garden, and moved towards the 
rear of the barn, doing no little damage to 
beets, carrots, cabbages, and peas. 

In the mean time, the old’ man and his son 
were fighting a very unequal battle with Com- 
pany B, two against twenty-five. In the strug- 
gle the young wheat was trodden down, and 
the ground torn up by the feet of the com- 
batants. Briscoe and I were appalled at the 
probable consequences of the strife. A thrust 
of a bayonet might kill Jed or his father; while, 
at the best, our fellows were making fearful 
havoc in the grain field. 

“ Skotchley, this’ is rascally! ” exclaimed 
Briscoe. 

‘‘ I know it,” I replied, with no little feeling, 
for I was disgusted with the strife. 

“I don’t know but we are just as guilty in 
looking on as we should be if we took part in 
it. I am willing, for one, to go in and stop 
this thing.” 

“So am I.” 

“We are going to stop thi 
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shouted Briscoe, with energy. “ Will you stand 
by us?” 

“Yes, yes!” replied the line. 

“Hold on a minute, Briscoe,” I interposed, 
as a bright thought flashed upon my mind. 
«Where is Fryes?” 

“Here he is. Fryes!” called Briscoe. 

« Blow the retreat,” I added, as the leader of 
the band presented himself, with his bugle in 
his hand. 

Although this was not exactly a piece of in- 
fantry tactics, we had practised it in our studies, 
and the bugle call was well known to all the 
troops. Indeed, we had been taught the drill 
and evolutions of all arms of the service. 
Fryes blew the refrain, and it was heard by 
both of the companies, or rather the fragments 
of them which were in the field and behind 
the barn. Tommy, being on his horse, had 
been unable to follow either detachment to the 
service upon which he had ordered them. The 
troops who were engaged with the farmer and 
his son, in the wheat field, appeared to receive 
the bugle blast as a welcome sound, for, with- 
out waiting for any orders from their officers, 
they made haste to get over the fence into the 
road. The conflict had begun to flag in this 
quarter, and our fellows were certainly getting 
the worst of it. 

Ido not wish to have it understood that this 


fighting was very perilous to either party, for 
both took particular care to keep out of each 


other’s way. It was simply running up and 
running back again, though one-or two of our 
boys got arap from the stick in the hands of 
Jed. If the conflict had continued a few mo- 
ments longer, I think they- would have been 
driven out of the field. But I was afraid some 
accident would happen to somebody. 

By the time the second company had scaled 
the fence, the other appeared, coming at the 
double-quick towards the road, without any 
regard to the safety and future welfare of 
young beets, cabbages, and other garden vege- 
tables. Major Tommy began to fly around on 
his little steed, for I learned that he had just 
sent a message to Haven, in the rear of the 
barn, to march into the wheat field, and take 
the old man and his son in the rear, intending 
to surround and capture them. Of course, 
when he saw his carefully laid plan defeated, 
he was angry and excited, as usual. 

“Who blew that retreat?’ demanded he, 
fiercely, as he galloped his steed up to the place 
where Fryes stood. 

replied the chief musician, blandly. 
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** Trying your bugle! I will give-you a les- 
son before I have done with you.” 

‘* A lesson on the bugle?” asked Fryes. 

* None of your impudence! ” exclaimed Tom- 
my, flourishing his sword as though he intend- 
ed again to inflict corporal chastisement upon 


the musician. 


But the little major did not mean anything 
of the kind. Rash as he was, he had a certain 
degree of prudence which did not permit him 
to hit the wrong person. If. Tommy had 
struck him again, he would have been on the 
ground in the twinkling of an eye; for Fryes 
was a high-spirited fellow, who would not en- 
dure a second blow, especially from Tommy, 
whom he despised as a tyrant. 

*“*T beg your pardon if I said anything im- 
pudent, major. I only answered your ques- 
tion,” replied Fryes, with his usual gravity. 

‘*Don’t you blow that bugle again without 
orders from me.” 

The leader of the band did not even suggest 
that he had received an order from me to sour d 
the retreat. He was always willing to take the 
responsibility; but Briscoe and I were ready to 
share it with him. 

‘** Barnscott!” called the major. 

The lieutenant of the second company, who 
had gathered his weary warriors near the spot 
where I stood, marched up to the major, and 
saluted him. He was still out of breath with 
the violence of his exertions in the field, or 
rather with the haste of his retreat, for his 
party had been closely pursued by the old man 
and his son. 

** March your company back, and don’t mind 
the bugle again.” 

‘*Major Toppleton, this thing has gone far 
enough,” said Briscoe, stepping up to the little 
major. 

‘What do you mean by that, Briscoe?” 

**T mean to say, for one, that I won’t stand 
by any longer and see the farmer’s crop de- 
stroyed.” 

‘*T say it, for another,” I added. 

** So say we all of us!” shouted the fellows 
in the line who had supported Briscoe and 
myself. 

“Do you command this battalion?” de- 
manded Tommy. 

‘**I command some of it,” answered the 
senior captain. ; 
** And I command some more of it,” I added. 

‘‘ What are you going to do about it?” con- 
tinued Tommy, angrily. 

‘*We are going to protect the far. .er,” re- 
plied Briscoe. 

“*I should like to see you do it!” said ‘1.:m- 
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my, shaking hishead. ‘‘ You have yourorders, 
Barnscott.” 

Tommy rode up tothe other company, which 
had halted in the road on the front of the house, 
evidently for the purpose of sending it back of 
the barn again. 

‘* Skotchley, you have thirty-five men, and I 
have only thirty,” said Briscoe, beginning now 
to be excited by the job we had jointly un- 
dertaken.  ** You look out for Company A, 
and I will look out for Company B. Let’s not 
have a fight, if we can help it.” 

“ All right. I will do the best I can,” I re- 
plied. 

Briscoe was a.veteran, for he had been the 
leading spirit in the battle on the Horse Shoe. 
With a few hasty orders, and a sharp move- 
ment, he placed his men between Barnscott’s 
command ‘and the wheat field. At the same 
time, I marched my men up towards the gar- 
den fence. 

“ Halt!” shouted Tommy, as he saw what I 
in.tended todo. ‘*Why don't you halt when I 
tell you?” 

We concluded not to halt, and reached the 
position to which Briscoe had assigned us. 
Fryes had followed me, for we were the best of 
friends. I think if he had not kept an eye on 
the major, the irate commander would have 
pitched into me. We were now in the order of 
battle, both above and below the house; but I 
hoped that Tommy would not proceed to ex- 
tremities, in the face of so many difficulties, 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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GRANDMOTHER'S STORIES OF OLD 
TIMES. 


BY L. A. B. C. 


EAR old grandma! She was known 

among the village people as ‘the old 
crazy woman,” and to this day that recollec- 
tion rouses all my indignant feelings» She 
- was not one of those vagrant lunatics whom 
such a sobriquet calls to mind. She never 
wandered beyond the limits of our own acre 
lot, and her gentle ways and pleasant face ill 
accorded with such a reputation. 

Her step was uncertain and tottering, and 
her regular features wrinkled with age. The 
hair that.escaped from beneath her lace’ cap 
was silvery white, and fine as an infant’s. It 
was difficult for us to believe ‘that she was ever 
young; and yet the simplicity of childhood was 
in ‘all her ways, and we almost felt that she had 
been always young. Her mind, too, dwelt con- 
stantly amid the scenes of her childhood. Ever 
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since the hand of God had strickep her, and 
removed from this world the husband of her 


|} youth, there had been a blank ant vacant 


place in her mind. The events of her after 
life passed by her as before a mirror, leaving 
no trace upon her memory. It seemed as 
though a kind Providence had mercifully 
taken from her the remembrance of her great 
affliction, and given her comfort in oblivion. 

Children that we were, no wonder we did 
not appreciate the sadness of an imperfect 
mind. Her little oddities and idiosyncrasies 
were the subject of much mirth amongst us, 
and we never failed to laugh heartily when the 
long’ and anxious search for her spectacles was 
rewarded by finding them perched upon her 
forehead; or, after hunting an hour or two for 
her false pocket, she found it tied fast to her 
side. And she would join in our mirth with 
the utmost good humor. 

One of her marked peculiarities, though by 
no means uncommon among good housewives, 
was an inordinate fear of “‘ vermin,” as she 
called spiders, flies, and the like; and she 
might constantly be seen shaking the skirt of 
her dress, and brushing about her room with 
little twigs of green cedar, to rid herself of the 
pests. 

One night the house was roused by her 
screams. It was midnight; and my father 
rushed up stairs, expecting nothing less ter- 
rible than to find the house on fire. Grand- 
mother was standing in the middle of the 
room, like a spectre, in her white night clothes, 
with the tongs in one hand and a light in the 
other, giving vent to hysterical shrieks, and 
half stooping over the object of her fear, which 
she had not the courage to attack. When she 
saw my father, she gasped out, “O, John, 4 
lizard! a lizard!” 

The deadly reptile proved to be a little curl 
of birch bark. She was greatly chagrined at 
her mistake, but afterwards laughed at the joke 
as much as any of us. 

She was always losing’ her. “ budgets” of 
calico and pieces of dresses, and as constantly 
accusing some of us of taking them, when 
they were all the time snugly reposing in a 
forgotten hiding-place. These ‘two “ruling 
passions” were the cause of an extremely un- 
pleasant adventure. 

The boys made a practice of digging angle- 
worms the night before, when they proposed 
to take an early start on a fishing excur- 
sion, and they had a very disagreeable and 
naughty habit of wrapping them ji aper or 
piece of cloth, and laying thg the 
porch, or behind the hall un- 
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frequently the angle-worms would be found, 
in the mofning, scattered all over the floor. 

One morning, poor old grandma, who was 
an early riser, came down before the house 
was astir, and, spying a little roll of familiar- 
looking calico behind the door, instantly fan- 
cied she had secured one of her stolen budgets. 
Of course she seized it in triumph, when it fell 
apart; and horror of horrors! Snakes, lizards, 
and vipers! She did not stop to classify them, 
but rushed screaming to her room in a state 
of frantic horror. Of course the boys thought 
this was fun enough for one day, and cared lit- 
tle for the reprimands of their parents, in their 
enjoyment of the sport. But grandma could 
not appreciate this practical joke. 

Although her memory had utterly failed with 
regard to all the events of later days, it was re- 
markably clear and vivid in relation to the in- 
cidents of her girlhood; and nothing was more 
delightful than to listen to her stories of those 
good old times, when girls took pride in the 
beautiful blankets and linen they could spin 


and weave, instead of their massive chignons, 


long curls, and white hands. 

“Your grandfather was quite a smart young 
man,” she would say, ‘‘ and: he didn’t mean to 
die a fool; so he was determined to go to Bos- 
ton. Folks did say one would die a fool if 
they never had seen Boston. Leastways, that’s 
what Boston folks think. So nothing would 
do but ’Lijah must go off ‘long of uncle 
Peltiah, with a drove of cattle, to Brighton. 
Brighton is somewheres near Boston, I have 
heard say, and all the cattle were sent there, 
though what for I don’t: know, I’m sure. I 
knew he was proud feeling, and though he 
hadn’t really asked me, everybody took it for 
granted we would get married; but'I didn’t 
know as his head was steady enough to go to 
Boston and back without getting upsot. 

“We didn’t expect him home so soon, and I 
was out in the field pulling flax and shoes cost 
so much in those times that I left mine off to 
save “em, and was pulling the flax as hard as I 
could, when I heard somebody say, *‘ How d’ye 
do, Polly?’ It was ’Lijah, your grandpa. 

*I never was so struck up in my life; for 
who should be with him but Mehitable Snow, 
dressed up in a span new gingham dress and 
pink ribbons, just come from the quarterly con- 
ference, for it was Saturday afternoon. And 
there I was, barefooted! 

“But I was determined not to let them know 
that I cared. If "Lijah was too stuck up to 
look down ona poor girl pulling flax bare- 
foot, go further. So I asked him 
all, , and praised up Hitty’s new 
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dress, though I saw her looking at my bare 
feet. Then they went away. 

“But next day ’Lijah walked home from 
meeting with me just the same, and told me 
he didn’t see a smarter girl in Boston than I 
was, nor one who had half so much good sense 
as not to care if people saw her pulling flax 
barefoot; and he was quite proud of me.” 

Then a modest, half-shamed flush of pleasure 
dyed the happy face of poor grandma, as’ she 
lived over again this scene of her girlhood. 

The “spinning bees” were her delight, and 
all her youthful enthusiasm came back to 
increase her enjoyment in reer eign those 
merry-makings. 

** One night,” she used to say, ‘‘ Betsey Smith 
invited all of us girls over to her house toa 
bee. It was some time before Thanksgiving, 
because we hadn’t sent our turkeys to market. 
We carried our flax-wheels, and the kitchen 
was large enough to hold as many more. 
There were six of us, and we always spun till 
daylight, and went home before sunrise. 

“*Most of the girls were professors, and that 
night, as we tried to see who could spin off 
their distaff first, we agreed to talk over our 
Sunday lesson. Elder Sampson always ad- 
vised us to study it through the week, and try 
and put it into practice. The verse that was 
given out for the next Sunday was, — 

‘**Faithful are the wounds of a friend, but 
the kisses of an enemy are deceitful.’ 

‘* Betsey Smith thought it would be a geil 
plan to tell each other of our faults, and then 
we should be able to mend them. We all 
agreed that it would be a good thing; and 
Sally White wanted us all to promise that we 
would not get mad at anything that was said. 
Hitty Snow, who always went to all the meet- 
ings, and thought it wrong to laugh and sing 
songs, said she should think it would showa 
very sinful spirit to take offence at friendly 
counsel. -So we all agreed, and Betsey brought 
up a dish full of their splendid summer phage 
and Hitty began with me. 

© Well, Polly, Ido think you are too trifling. 
and worldly-mirided. Instead of thinking what 
poor, dying mortals we are, you are always 
laughing and joking, as though this life was 
all the one there was. You sing light songs, 
like Bonnie Doon, Which does not look well for 
a professor.” ” 

“<Ts that all, Hitty ?’ says I. 

***T should think that was enough,’ says she. 

*“¢ Then I guess God will forgive me for 
being happy,’ says I. 

“TI didn’t think of being angry with _— 
for I knew she was different from me. 
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‘Next, Sally White told Jerusha Allen that 
her great failing was by-words, such as ‘ Good- 
ness gracious!’ ‘ Patience alive!’ ‘ Massy 
sakes!’ and such like. 

‘* Jerusha laughed, and thanked Sally, and 
promised to remember it, and told Sally her 
fault was making game of people, and mim- 
icking them. 

** Sally owned up. Then Betsey told Hitty 
Snow that her besetting sin was idleness. She 
didn’t help her mother half as much as she 
ought. to, and looked in the glass too much. 

** We all laughed a little, and looked at Hitty, 
for there was a great family, and poor Mrs. 
Snow was always complaining that Hitty was 
always out of the way washing day, and baking 
day, and churning day; and Hitty knew she 
was handsome. 

** We expected that Hitty would thank Sally, 
and promise to do better, as the others had 
done. But what does she do but snatch up 
her wheel, and put it on her shoulder, without 
one word, and march off as stately as a prin- 
cess, right across the pasture, straight home, 
just as mad as a setting hen. 

‘“* Betsey Smith felt dreadfully about it, be- 
cause she had the bee; but we all told her not 
to care, when Hitty was foolish enough to go 
off in a huff, when she had said how sinful it 
was to get angry. I shall always laugh when 
I think of it, how we all looked out of the win- 
dow, and saw her stalking off across the: pas- 
ture, 

“* But Jerusha said she was at the wash-tub 
the next Monday, scrubbing away like any- 
thing. SolI guess it did her some good, after 
all.” 

Then grandma laughed again, like a girl, to 
think of poor Hitty trying to pull the mote out 
of other eyes, with a beam in herown. And, 
though fashions have strangely changed since 
then, and the little fax-wheels are preserved as 
curious family relics, still hearts and minds are 
the same, and we can all see our neighbor’s 
faults more clearly than our own. 

Grandmother has long since gone to her rest, 
and,to her reward, where her pure and sinless 
soul is no longer clouded by any imperfection. 


—_—_>—___——_ 


—— Tue Chinese, among their idols, have 
one — Chau-tsu-sz — who presides over curs- 
ing and railing, and keeps an accurate account 
of all sins of this kind which are committed. 


/ 


—— Tue best book for the young farmer is 
the Bible, and the next best works are those 
devoted to agriculture. 
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THE LOST OHILD. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH BY PAUL 
COBDEN, 


Author of “Bessie Lovell,” “ Madge Graves,” and other stories 


III. Tre Forest oF Liracs. 


S soon as Blondine was over the fence and 
in the beautiful forest, she began, in great 
delight, to pick the lilacs and fill her apron; 
bat the more she gathered, the more she saw 
in the distance, and the more bright and bean- 
tiful they seemed to be. So, after filling her 
apron and hat, she emptied them under a tree, 
and went on for more. An hour passed in 
this way, and Blondine began to feel heated 
and tired, for it was a warm day, and the lilacs 
were heavy to carry. 

‘*T have been here long enough,” she said. 
** Tt’s time I went home.” 

Then she looked all around, but could see 
nothing of her little carriage or the driver. 
Nothing was to be seen but the high lilac 
bushes that surrounded her. 

*“*Gourmandinet, Gourmandinet!” she called, 
but there was no answer. ‘‘I must have gone 
farther from the palace than I meant to,” she 
said; ‘‘and it'll be a long way back, I'm afraid, 
and I’m very tired; but Ill turn round and go 
as far as I can, and keep calling, and Gour- 
mandinet ‘will hear me, and come and meet 
me.” 

But although she turned round and went to- 
wards the palace, as she supposed, she could 


neither make any one hear her, nor see her 


way out of the forest. 

“O, what will. become of me!” she ex- 
claimed, much alarmed. ‘* What shall I do, 
all. alone in this forest? And what will my 
father think is the reason I don’t come home? 
Poor Gourmandinet! He had to go back to 
the palace without me; and perhaps he was 
scolded, and whipped too, and all just because 
I wanted these flowers! But he’s safe in the 
palace, and I’m not. I’m all alone in these 
lonely woods, and I shall have to stay here ali 
night; and may be I shall die of hunger or 
thirst, or be torn in pieces by wolves! O, 
dear! O, dear!” 

At last Blondine dropped down, exhausted, 
at the foot of a tree, and, after crying bitterly 
for a long time, put her head on the lilacs she 
had gathered, and, overcome by fear and fa- 
tigue, fell asleep. 

(0 BE CONTINUED.} 
oR EM 

—— Puriry your thoughts, and 
will be right. 
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RUNNING IN A FOG. 


BY ENGINEER. 


IX the year 185- I was running an engine on 
the Road. My engine was named 
the “Racer,” and a racer she was, too. Her 
driving-wheels were seven feet in diameter, 
and she could turn them about as fast as was 
necessary, I can assure you. My regular train 
was the ‘‘ Morning Express,” leaving the upper 
terminus of the road at half past four, running 
sixty-nine miles in an hour and forty-five 
minutes, which, as I had to make three stops, 
might with justice be considered pretty fast 
travelling. I liked this run amazingly; for, 
mounted on my “iron steed,” as I sped, in 
the dawn of day, along the banks of the river, 
which ran beside the road, I saw all nature 
awake. The-sun would begin to deck the 
eastern clouds with roseate hues; rising high- 
er, it would tip the mountain tops with its 
glory; higher still, it would shed a radiance 
over every hill-side and in every valley. It 
would illumine the broad bosom of the dark 
river; now sparkling and glittering with 
beauty, it seemed to run rejoicing in its 
course to the sea. The little vessels that had 
lain at an anchor all night, swinging idly with 
the tide, as day came on, would shake out their 
white sails, and, gracefully careening to the 
morning breeze, sweep away over the water, 
looking so ethereal that I no longer wondered 
that the innocent Mexicans supposed the ships 
of Cortez to be gigantic birds from the spirit 
land. Some mornings were not so pleasant, 
for frequently a dense fog would rise, and 
envelop in its damp, unwholsome folds the 
river, the road, and all things around. This 
was rendered doubly unpleasant from the fact 
that there were on the line numerous draw- 
bridges, which were liable to be operied at all 
hours, but more especially about daybreak. 
To be sure there were men stationed at every 
bridge, and in fact every half mile along the 
road, whose special duty it was to warn ap- 
proaching trains on the track. But the men 
employed in such duty were not noted for 
sobriety, and the wages paid were scarcely 
sufficient to secure a peculiarly intelligent or 
careful class; so the confidence I was com- 
pelled to place in them was necessarily bur- 
dened with much distrust. These men were 
provided with white and red signal lanterns, 
detonating torpedoes, and colored flags; and 
the rules of the road required them to place a 
torpedo on the rail, and show a red signal, 

bridge, and at a-“ fog. station,” 


ile from the bridge, before 
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they opened the draw. At all times when the 
draw was closed, they were to show a white 
light or flag at this ‘“‘ fog station.” This ex- 
planation will be sufficient to enable every 
reader to understand the position in which 1- 
found myself in the ‘‘ gray ” of one September 
morning. I left the starting-point of my route 
that morning ten minutes behind time. The 
fog was more dense than I remember ever hav- 
ing seen it. Itenveloped everything. I could 
not see the end of my train, which consisted 
of five cars, filled with passengers. The “ head- 
light” which I carried on my engine illumined 
the fleecy cloud only a few feet; so I was run- 
ning into the most -utter darkness. 

I did not like the state of things at.all; but 
my ‘‘ orders” were positive to use all due exer- 
tions to make time. So, blindly putting my 
trust in Providence and the miserable twenty- 
dollars-a-month men who were its agents along 
the road, I darted headlong into and through 
the thick, and, to all mortal vision, impenetra- 
ble fog. ; 

The Racer behaved nobly that morning; 
she seemed gifted with the “wings of the 
wind,” and rushed thunderingly on, making 
excellent time. Everything passed off well. 
I had “‘ made up” seven minutes of my time, 
and was within ten miles of my journey’s end. 
The good speed at which I had been running 
had exhilarated dnd excited me. That pitch- 
ing into darkness, blindly trusting to men that 
I had at best but weak faith in, had given 
my nerves an unnatural tension; yet I must 
continue the same rate of speed to make sure 
of arriving at the journey’s end strictly on 
time. 

I gave the Racer steam, and away we flew! 
The fog was so thick that I could not tell by 
passing objects how fast we ran; but the dull, 
heavy, and oppressive roar, as we shot through 
rock cuttings and tunnels, the rocking and 
straining of my engine, and the almost incon- 
ceivable velocity at which the driving-wheels 
revolved, told me that my speed was some- 
thing absolutely awful. I may have been reck- 
less in those days, but I was used to it, and the 
rules bore me out; besides, I wanted to win for 
the Racer the title of the fastest engine on the 
road, which I knew she deserved. So we drove 
madly on. 

I had to cross one draw-bridge, which, owing 
to the intervention of a high hill, could not be 
seen from the time we passed the “‘ fog station” 
until we were within three or four rods of 
the bridge. I watched closely for the ‘ fog- 
station” signal. It was white. ‘* All right! go 
ahead, my pet!” I shouted, giving at the same 
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time another jerk at the “throttle;” and we 
shot into the “cut.” In less time than it takes 
me to write it, we were through; and there, on 
top of the “ draw,” dimly seen through a rift 
in the fog, glimmered, with actual ghastliness, 
the signal — the red light! It seemed to glare 
at me with almost fiendish malignancy. Stop- 
ping was out of the question, even had I been 
running at a quarter of my actual speed. As 
it was, I had not even time to grasp the whistle- 
cord before we should be in the fearful abyss. 
So, giving one longing, lingering thought to 
the bright world, whose duration to me could 
not be reckoned in seconds even, I shut my 
eyes, and waited my death, which seemed as 
absolute and inevitable as inglorious. It was 
but an instant of time, but an age of thought 
and dread; and then — I was over the bridge. 
A drunken bridge-tender had, with horrible 
stupidity, hoisted the wrong light, and my 
adventure was but a “ scare;” but half a dozen 
such were as bad as death. It was three weeks 
before I was able to run again, and I never 
after “* made up time” in a fog. 


SEA THINGS. 
WHALES. 
BY GEORGE S. BURLEIGH. 


MONG our notable summer visitors, the 
great and small fry who love to make a 
sensation in a watering-place, we are happy to 
record the frequent appearance of the Cetacean 
family, a family in which adventurers “ struck 
oil” many centuries before the reign of petro- 
leum became a rain of porridge to so many of 
our “‘ greasy mechanics.” Sometimes the giant 
finback will heave up a ponderous bulk, give 
one snort, and go down while you are yet 
shouting, ‘‘There she blows!” 

Sometimes that Ishmael among his brethren, 
the grampus, comes flat-fishing, up t: the very 
wharves, and gets his bottle-nose into trouble 
by the promptness of our enterprising sailor 
boys; or the dolphin, phrenologically the most 
intellectual of fish-fashioned mammals, and 
who dies so sentimentally, in poetry, will take 
an instant’s airing high out of the wave, and 
fall back on his base with a resounding plunge; 
or a thousand porpoises will swarm about you, 
making the air all misty with an inverted show- 
er, shot up from a hundred acres of breathing 
life; all tumbling, rolling, wallowing, and leap- 
ing into the air from mere excess of animal 
spirits. 

Whatever the name, shape, size, or habits of 
the Cetacea, no member of this family is a fish, 





suspicious as may be the circumstances against 
them. They are mammiferous animals; they 


-all breathe by lungs, and have a double heart, 


like the rest of us,not to say a bigger heart 
than some of us. They have warm blood; they 
are born alive, and are nursed by their great 
cow-mothers till they get big enough to go 
fishing for squid, or herring, or jellies, accord-. 
ing to their taste. 

As they have no occasion to walk out, nature 
has suppressed their legs, and given them in 
exchange a caudal fin, “ flukes ”— Jack calls it, 
— broad as the side of a corn-crib, and set hori- 
zontally, instead of vertically in the usual 
manner of fishes. They have two arms of 
the human type, with shoulder-blade, upper 
arm, radius, and u!na, and five good fingers; 
but, since it is not the fashion among them to 
testify affection by hugging one another, the 
arms are packed away-under the blubber and 
flesh, and only the hands appear, covered with 
big water-proof mittens, hiding all the fingers; 
and, if they cannot pick flowers and strawber- 
ries, they can pick their way with them to won- 
derful advantage. 

Their skin is smooth and shining as a new 
rubber blanket, and turns water much better. 
Next below the skin, and peeling off with it 
like one sheathing, is a thick layer of fat-cells, 
known as “ blubber; ” but how unjustly named 
let the fact bear witness, that, abused as the 
whale has been, there is never any blubbering 
about it, though there isnot a little blowing at 
the nose, even in their happiest moments. 

Some Cetaceans have teeth, others have 
none; and some are provided with teeth in 
their infancy, when they have no occasion for 
them, and have none in maturity, when they 
might be supposed to need them. However, 
it is asserted that the Cetacea do not masti- 
cate their food, but bolt it whole. Lucky for 
Jonah! 

The whale of whales is the great, smooth- 
back, Greenland whale (Balena mysticetus), 
who thinks his tail too presuming if it stays 
within sixty or seventy feet of his head; and 
yet the head does not scruple to run back 
twenty feet, or more, towards the tail. And 
such a mouth! there is more than one profit 
to be got out of it. This whale wears his 
whiskers inside, for better convenience — a 
thick, shaggy fell of frittered whalebone, that 
serves him for a strainer to hold back the ten 
million little mollusks that he shuts between 
his tremendous jaws while he expels the water. 
The roots of these fringes are lamin of whale- 
bone, set thickly side by side, five hun- 
dred of them in number, exte i 
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the head, and furnishing vast quantities of 
feminine stay-lathing, not to mention rafters 
for umbrellas, and other trifles.» Then there 
js tongue enough for all the land spouters 
from George Francis Train to the last little 
« you’d-scarce-expect”-er on the stage — a mass 
of lingual fatness, ten feet wide by eighteen 
feet long; and may it never go the way the 
pone does, to supplement the organs that don’t 
need it! 

The sperm whale, or Cachalot, — which you 
must not spell ca¢ch-a-lot nor cash-a-lot, though 
the first insures the second, — has some ambi- 
tion not to be outdone by others, and attains 
the length of sixty feet, and looks as though 
he'might have gone on to a‘hundred if he had 
not been cut square off in the thickest place, 
which gives him the appearance of a huge tree 
trunk shot but-end foremost, with a ragged 
slab started on the under side for a lower jaw. 
This is furnished with a beautiful set of ivory 
teeth, that shut into cavities above. He éats 
cuttle-fish by the ton, pen, ink, and parchment 
together; and, if it does not exactly make of 
him an author, it develops an immense: brain, 
that furnishes much light for our lucubrations ; 
for, being mostly oil, there is little to do but to 
open a subject, and dip in anywhere from 
fifteen to twenty barrels. 

Tunk is the whaleman’s name tet a firm, 
yellow mass, of two or three tons’ weight, in 
the front and base of the snout. Case is a pit 
under and to the right of the spout-hole, and 
is filled with a delicate tissue, from the cells of 
which the oil can be dipped bya slight pressure. 
Such being the case, if you get a tank from the 
head of a cachalot, you will be in a way to see 
something, were it only stars! 

Years ago, the ship Essex, from New Bed- 
ford, was sunk by the repeated blows of a 
maddened whale, that drew back and ran her 
down, like an iron-clad; and the poor fellows 
who survived had a terrible time in their boats 
along with death and famine. 

Yet usually the huge mammal is a great 
coward, darting off in terror ‘if only a bird 
alight on his back; nor is the activity of his 
caution too great for his liabilities, for the sea 
swarms with his enemies. 

The shark devours him; the sword-fish stabs 
him; the saw-fish haggles him, like a surgeon’s 
apprentice; the thresher whips him to death; 
and his own cousin, the grampus, worries his 
poor life out of its monstrous hulk; even the 
white bear has a snap at him, if he comes 
alongside her piratical ice-ship; and finally, a 
miserable pafasite swarms over him, like those 


4a ry that attacked our Boys in 





Blue, and hardly leave him-an inch of com- 
fortable hide to sleep under. Poor whale! 


How much smoother his’ life runs under pro- 
tection of the mechanic’s oil can! 


THE SHADOW PEOPLE. 


BY. MARY N. PRESCOTT. 


Dest I know them well, though, 
In the fragrant wood? 

Don’t they whisper low, though, 
Just as shadows should? 


When the firelight’s dancing 
On the parlor wall, 

Can’t I see them prancing, 
Black Jim and all? 


They wake among the dew, 
And they sleep among the clover; 
And there’s nothing known to you 
But ¢ha¢ they will discover. 


If a boy should lose his way 
In the forests of the ghoul, 

They can put him any day 
Upon the path to school. 


If a truant, they can lure him 
Into places where no sun 
Ever rises to insure him 
That his school-day has begun; — 


Into lovely, perfumed places, 

Where the brier and bramble rule; 
Where the wild vine interlaces 

Over many a stagnant pool; — 


Where the air is full of noises, 
Whisperings weird within his ear; 

Where he hears no humag voices, 
And his heart dissolves in fear. 


O, I’ve met them, at the twilight, 
In among the bearded grain; 

And I’ve met them by the firelight, 
In the sunshine, in the rain. 


—— Tue wheel-bug is said to bea success- 
ful foe to the caterpillars, so destructive to our 
trees. When young they feed on_plant-lice, 
and other small insects. When they grow 
larger, and shed their skin, they then destroy 
caterpillars, or, indeed, any insect they can 
overpower. Let all who desire to preserve 
our trees cultivate the wheel-bug. 
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VERA ET FALSA. 


NEVER have seen, in times PAST, 

I declare, 

So many ‘op men with such very 
YOUNG * HAIR. 

When AGE * sHOoULD have bleached 
them as white as the snow, 

Their heads are as *BLACK as the 
wings of a CROow. 

Their cutns, which were ROUGH with 
a stubble of RED, 

Are SOOTIER * STILL than the hairs 
of their head; 

While they carry about such a *suL- 
PHUROUS smell, 

You would think that they came from 
the confines of *HELL. 

Once Anacreon said, in his jocular 
way, 

He'd the heart of a Boy, though his 
LOCKS were quite GRAY; 

And surely ’tis pleasant to witness 
the bloom 

Of the "ALMOND TREE just on the 
EDGE of the TOMB. 

But it’s vain to *tasserT that which 
*WRINKLES * DENY, 

Though every black HAIR should tell 
a black Lie. 

Mrs. Allen may promise to REJUVE- 
NATE 

The straggling outgrowth of a rusty 
old pate; 

And for those in their dotage, begin- 
ning to tottle, 

To 'REFURBISH their crowns for so 
much a BOTTLE. 


= A smutty black Crown is no prophet 


to 


of truth 

When the HEART has declined from 
the freshness of youth; 

The locks, from oft 'pYEING, are final- 
ly DEAD, 

In spite of lac sulphur and sugar of 
lead. 

O, how “DIFFERENT are these from 
the bright sunny cuRLS 

Which wave on the necks of the 
beautiful Grrzs! 





Yet where is the usz, when the METuop we 
have, 

To bring down in sorrow ‘Gray hairs to the 
GRAVE? 

There are many who think to obtain a re- 
LEASE 

From the law that the sound of the 'GrinpERs_ 
shall cease; 

And when all of the. NATURAL * ‘Ivory is 
gone, 

To smile a broad smile with a mouth full of 
*BONE. 

How many old CoDGERs are constantly met 

Who are teething like INFANTs, or show a full 
set 

Where extended a stretch of UNTENANTED 
gums, 

Adapted to NOTHING but sucKING their 
THUMBS — 

All **GLaRING, all *STARING, and all in a Row, 

All *gvEn by RULE, if NoT whiter than snow! 

O, how ‘DIFFERENT are these from the GENu- 
INE pearls 

Which we see in the mouths of the beautiful 
GIRLS! 





‘THE WOODPEOKER. 


E are indebted to the woodpecker for the 
preservation of many trees. He pierces 
the bark and brings out the grubs, which, if 
allowed to remain, would gnaw its trunk, so 
that its branches would soon die. But the 
sharp eye of the woodpecker discovers their 
whereabouts; with his strong bill he splits 
the soft wood; suddenly he stops pecking, and 
moves nimbly to the opposite side, where he 
sits carefully watching at some small crack; 
and why? Will he see if his hole is well 
made, if it has gone through the tree? O, no; 
the grubs that were near his bill fled to the 
other side, where they thought themselves 
safe from their eager pursuer. The tongue 
of the woodpecker is hard, long, and pointed 
as sharp as a needle. This powerful weapon 
he thrusts into the worm-hole, sticks it into 
the grub, which he draws out and eats with 
the greatest pleasure. Many of the small 
holes made in the trees by woodpeckers be- 
come convenient dwellings for little birds, as 
the titmouse. L. B. U. 


—— A FLow:r, like a strain of music, will 
often bring tears to the eyes of hardened crim- 
inals, from childhood’s associations. Such 
trifles prove the salvation of men tempted to 
sin by recalling early home tiese» y 
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AQUATIOS. 
The International University Boat-Race. 


B* the time this meets the eves of Our Boys 
and Girls, the Harvard International crew 
will.be on the high seas on their way to Eng- 
land, where they are to give the Englishmen 
a specimen of American pluck and muscle in 
their race with the Oxford University crew in 
the month of August. The crew have been in 
training for the last month, but it has not been 
as severe as it will be when they arrive at the 
scene of the contest, as here they will have five 
weeks in which to prepare themselves for the 
race. The race, it was originally intended, 
should come off on the Thames River, but it 
is now proposed to have it upon a lake at 
some distance from London, where there 
would be less danger of interruption from 
outside parties. The Cambridge crew, who 
were challenged at the same time as the Ox- 
fords, have declined. This will upset the plans 
of those who hoped to see the three competi- 
tors row a breast race, all three crews row- 
ing atonce.. The reason of this refusal of the 
Cambridge crew probably is, that, as they have 
been defeated by Oxford for the last eight or 
ten years, it would be useless for them to at- 
tempt to compete with either of the other 
crews, and they will content themselves with 
witnessing a well-contested match between the 
picked men of Harvard and Oxford. 

Of course no one can say to a certainty what 
the result of this race will be; but we know all 
of Our Boys and Girls will: wish our plucky 
Harvard crew every success, and that they will 
bring home with them the college champion- 
ship of the world. 

Besides the race with the Oxfords, the Har- 
vards will doubtless engage in a contest with 
the London Rowing Club, who are the hold- 
ers of the two great English rowing prizes, 
and who have the reputation of possessing the 
strongest crews of All England. These races 
are attracting as much attention and exciting 
as much interest among our Transatlantic 
~~ as they at home, and will doubtless 
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lead to an inauguration of friendship between 
the two great seats of learning in America 
and England. 


BASE. BALL MATOHES. 
The Cincinnati Tour. 
6 oy next game of the Red Stockings, after 
their match with the Irvington Club, was 
with the Olympics, of Philadelphia, whom they 
defeated by a score of twenty-two to eleven. 

The next game was with the Athletics, who 
were in turn disposed of by the score of twen- 
ty-seven to eighteen. The Keystones next in 
turn were defeated by the score of forty-five to 
thirty. 

The Niagara Club, of Buffalo, N. Y., de- 
feated the Columbia Club of the same city by 
the largest score on record, the game stand- 
ing at its close two hundred and nine to ten. 

The Somerset Club, of Boston, defeated the 
Lincoln Club, of West Newton, in a series of 
games. The Somersets won the first and 
third, the scores standing twenty-nine to nine 
and thirty-four to seventeen respectively. The 
Lincolns won the second game by a score of 
sixteen to fourteen. 

The Atlantics, of Brooklyn, visited Boston, 
and assisted at the opening of the Union Base 
Ball Grounds in that city. They played with 
a nine made up of seven players from the Tri- 
mountains and two from the Lowells. The 
game was a draw, it standing twenty-eight to 
twenty-eight at the close of the ninth inning. 

The southern championship is being con- 
tended for by the Olympic Club, of Washing- 
ton, D. C., and the Maryland Club, of Balti- 
more, Md. Both have won a game, the for- 
mer winning first by a score of forty-one to 
fifteen, and the latter the second by a score of 
thirty-one to thirteen. The deciding game 
will come off soon. 

The return game between the Mutuals, of 
New York, and the Yale College nine, re- 
sulted in favor of the former by a score of 
fifteen to five. 

The return game between the Lowell and 
Harvard Clubs came off, a few days since, on 
the New Union Ball Grounds of Boston. The 
first game was won by the Harvards by a score 
of forty-two to twenty-one, and the return 
game also resulted in another victory for the 
followers of the ‘‘ magenta,” the score stand- 
ing thirty-five to nineteen in their favor. 
Answer to Inquirer. 

M. E. L., Williard captains the Harvard 
nine, Mort. Rogers the Lowells, and Barrows 
the Trimountains. 
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ANSWERS. 

604. T (he) (W in E R on ly) (shoe) (D) 
(bear) (tea) (he) (palm) — The winner only 
should bear the palm. 605. A(r)my. 606. 
F(rjog- 607. Id(e)a. 608. A(b)le. 609. 
S(t)age. 610. La(n)ce. 611. Be(a)n. 612. 
Do not cry over spilt milk. 613. Kentucky, 
Somerset. 614. Arcadia. 615. Greater An- 
tilles. 616. 1. Calla. 2. Rose. 3. Pink. 4. 
Iris. 5. Violet. 6. Syringa. 7. Cowslip. 
617. Old Hundred. 618. Alfred Tennyson. 
619. William Shakespeare. 620. Fitz Greene 
Halleck. 621. Thomas Campbell. 622. Wil- 
liam Wordsworth. 623. Richard Henry Stod- 
, dard. 624. (Tooth) (eye) (ten t’s O) (eyes) 
(reel) — To thy tents, O Israel. 625. Snow- 
Tae 


INVERTED PyYRAMIDs. 


627. Behead and curtail sea robbers, and 
leave angry; behead and curtail again, and 
leave an animal. 628. Behead and curtail 
weapons, and leave a message; behead and 
curtail again, and leave a conjunction. 629, 
Behead and curtail a kind of puzzle, and leave 
slender; behead and curtail again, and leave 
an article. 630. Behead and curtail to entera 
ship by force, and leave an instrument to row 
a boat; behead and curtail again, and leave a 
vowel. Buck BRADFORD. 


REBUs. 














TRANSPOSITION OF NAMES. 

631. Hir card. 632. Onn a pole. 
Hot. 634. Carier. 635. Ura lilia. 
Licorice JOHN. 


633. Sam 
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ENIGMA, . 

636. It is composed of 14 letters... The 14, 7, 
4, 6 is a string. The 2, 12, 5, tO is an esculent 
grain.. “The 8, 1341 is a delineation of coun- 
tries... The 11,3, 9 is to tear. The whole is a 
title of a agg of a royal family. 

MovuntTain Boy, 


637. GEOGRAPHICAL REBUSES. 
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BLANKS. 

Fill the"blanks with words spelled differ- 
ently, but pronounced alike. 

639. The wheel thought it was quite 
—— to ——‘a few invitations before the — 
took: place: 640. The collector imposed a 
— on the —. 641. I will —— the first 
man who —— the 642. The farmer 
looked —— as he surveyed his spoiled crop of 
—. 643. We will to-morrow night to 
—— out the —— to each other. 644. There 
are ——— who know better than the —— what 
freedom is. 645. He went to the —— and 
climbed a tree. 646. Up the —— he 
—, and down the river he ——. 647. — 
know that —— will have a beautiful —— after 
he has cut down a —— tree. 

ARCHITECT AND PHGNIX. 


48. SHAKESPEARIAN REBUS. 


4 & (Se. 


YORICK K 
CHARADE. 


649. My first ‘is an animal; my second is 4 
grain, and my whole is a grain, — a 





OUR BOYS 








EMPEST and Honey Bee have been on an 

excursion after ‘talc.”..,Theyare .con- 
firmed mineralogists. Tempest. saw a: fine 
piece of tale in the middle of a brook, jumped 
for the rock, and landed (?) in the-mud, spill- 
ing all his specimens, The boys found a new 
straw hat on the railroad, left their chisel on a 
stone, and reached home with first-rate appe- 
tites and very few specimens. 

C. D. Cerberus, Jr. must be quite an old 
boy. He shaves twice a week. — Captain Joe, 
just when the engraver sees fit to prepare it. 
—Architect thinks velocipedes are very nice 
animals. — G. Ander’s blanks have. been pub- 
lished. He writes a pleasant letter. — Brother 
Jeems took a sail over the dam, or his boat 
did; he preferred to swim ashore.. The boat 
is now in the condition of ‘ ye white ele- 
phant.” — Petr. Oleum, being an old-fashioned 
man, we say eether and zeether. — Specs, send 
your name. The rebuses are composed of 
symbols that are too common, 

Kerr & Rogers, Box 486, Pittsburg, Pa., 
have bought a Novelty Press, and are ready 
to fill orders. They desire correspondents 
among young printers. — Tempest, the ‘great 
idea” is under consideration. The chemicals 
are'on file. —O. O., Jr. has prepared the list 
of the Corresponding Club. Price ten cents. 
Address Wm. L. Terhune, 128 Broadway, Room 
2; New York City, N. Y. — Sam Heller, if you 
think the rebus cuts the best you have seen, we 
should think that was good enough. We don’t 
see much chance to improve them, except to 
engrave them on steel. 

Monsieur, quite an honor. — W. D. K., see 
list of club rates on third page of cover. The 
postage on the Magazine for Nova Scotia 
must be prepaid at this office. — Delta Sigma, 
we know nothing about that stamp dealer. — 
Many of the articles declined below are very 
good, but we cah only take the “‘ cream,” so 
many are furnished. Several of them have 
already appeared in our columns. — Wolver- 
ine, can’t do it, 

Corry Spondent, this name has occurred be- 
fore in our columns. It is quite impossible to, 
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answer so many good -friends by mail; the 
“Letter Bag” was established to afford a, 
pleasant medium of communication with 
them, We considered your former letter re- 
plied to in the Play Ground. — Editor of the 
Jersey Blue, Box L, Jersey City, is about to 
publish the above-named paper, and solicits 
contributions. — Essex, don’t fail to give usa 
call.— The “‘pome” by ‘Two Inkslingers,” 
viz., Zachariah Scrawl and Gustavus Scribble, 
is too personal for publication. It is rather 
lame, but that may be owing to the fight. 

Sam Heller, the article you mention was not 
an editorial. Please address by letter some 
of the friends who wish correspondents. Our 
list is too large to admit of repetitions in 
future. — Hector, we cannot say whose puz- 
zles we prefer above all others; but there are 
a few contributors, who, by taking great pains 
with their head work, seldom fail to please us. 
Empire State is a very puzzling puzzler, and has 
been much praised by some of our best head 
workers. — Phcenix writes, ‘‘I am a martyr to 
the game of base ball, and a very base ball it 
was that broke my smallest finger.” Five, 
the subject has been too extensively used. — 
Many thanks to H. Terrill, Evan P. G., and 
others, for their complimentary words. 

Base Ball, no agent is authorized by us to 
charge more than the publishers’ rates for the 
Magazine; but we suppose an agent may de- 
mand what he pleases; do not purchase of 
him, but subscribe. — Dexter, numbers are 
rather an old story. See advertisement on 
cover.— Cheese Kurd, we have heard of suc- 
cessful experiments with spirits of turpentine 
and coal oil. Wind pieces of cloth around the 
ends of sticks, and saturate them in the liquid, 
and place them about the beds of plants in- 
fested with troublesome insects. — El Dorado 
will please accept our thanks for his good 
wishes and kind efforts in our behalf. There 
is room for a large list of subscribers in Cal- 
ifornia. The rebus has been published.— Dr, 
Ugs, yes; in No. 27. 

ACCEPTED. — Puzzles — Abdal M., Moun- 
tain Boy, Curleyhead, Free Lecturer, J. A. S., 
Veritas, Pollywog: charade — Hector; acros- 
tic — Moss Rose; enigma # Essex. 

DEcLINED. — Dexter, Cheese Kurd, Nutmeg 
State, Evan P. G., H. Terrill, See W. M., Bay 
State, Handy Andy, Tempest, C. G. A. 

Wish CoRRESPONDENTS. — Corry Spondent, 
133 Spring Street, Milwaukee, Wis.; Henry G. 
Smith (on stamps), Winona, Minn.; Charles 
Harney, Williamsburg, L.I.; Ed. D..Gor- 
man (El Dorado), Box 1258, San, Francisco, 





Cal.; .W. J. Cuddie, Worcester, Mass. 
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OLIVER OPTIC, Editor. 

















BOOKS BEFORE PRINTING WAS 
INVENTED. 


HE occupation of transcribing manuscript, 
prior to the invention of printing, was a 
very important one, and gave employment to 
a vast number of persons known by the name 
of copyists. The scribes, employed in keeping 
the national records and transcribing the laws, 
filled a highly honorable office among the Jews, 
and it seems doubtful whether they ever copied 
the manuscripts for sale. 

In the middle ages the work of copying was 
at first chiefly carried on in the monasteries. 
Under one Abbot of St. Albans, about the 
year 1300, fifty-eight books were transcribed, 
and more than eighty under Wethemwede, in 
the time of Henry VI. Several of the early 
fathers and prelates maintained many copyists 
in their establishments. Still, by far the great- 
er number of books must have been copied by 
persons professionally so employed; and it is 
said that, at the period of the invention of 
printing, six thousand copyists existed at Paris. 
This body made a formidable demonstration 
against the introduction of the new art, in 
which they were countenanced by the parlia- 
ment of Paris, but effectually opposed by the 
shrewd Louis XI. 

The expenditure of time in copying was 
sometimes immense. In a manuscript roll 
of the Canons of Gratian, the copyist states 
that its transcription occupied him twenty-one 
months. To obtain three thousand copies at 
that rate would have required the work of one 
man for five thousand’two hundred and fifty 
years! Guido de Sais commenced writing and 
illuminating a very beautiful copy of the Bible 
at the age of forty, but did not finish it until 
he was ninety. 

In the tenth century the same copy of the 
Bible and Book of*Offices served more than 
one monastery. Lupus, Abbot of Ferriers, de- 
clares that throughout France a complete copy 
of Cicero or Quintilian did not exist. Private 
individuals seldom possessed any books at all; 
and we read of a Countess of Anjou bartering 
two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, and 
as much oats and millet, for a book of Hom- 
ilies. Even as late as 1471, when Louis XI. 
wished to borrow the works of Rasis from the 





Library of Physicians at Paris, he was obliged 
to leave a large quantity of plate, and to pro. 
cure the signature of a nobleman, agreeing to 
a forfeit, asa pledge for security. We can 
form,an idea of the estimate placed upon 
books in those days, when a king had to 
‘“* pawn” his plate and ‘‘execute a bail bond,” 

The ravages of war, the irruption of barbs. 
rian nations, and mistaken religious zeal, were 
almost fatal to the manuscripts of the an- 
cients. The early Christians destroyed the 
books found in the pagan temples, and sub. 
sequently the Puritans served those found in 
Catholic monasteries the same way. To Pe. 
trarch is due the recovery of many of the 
neglected literary treasures of antiquity; and 
he spent years in ransacking the monasteries 
of France, Italy, Germany, and Spain. The 
labor of copying, revising, expunging, adding 
indices and notes, &c., was immense; but Pe- 
trarch had aroused the enthusiasm of learned 
men, and time and persistency accomplished 
the task. ; 

It is believed that many valuable books have 
been lost to us by the process resorted to dur- 
ing the middle ages (owing to the scarceness 
and expensiveness of parchment) of removing 
writing and putting the parchment to use 
again. Many a crude monkish legend thus 
displaced an old classic. Angelo Mai, the 
librarian of the Vatican, recovered several 
valuable works by restoring the original man- 
uscript by means of a solution of galls. 


YounGc EnGineers. — A wide awake lad, 
signing himself El Dorado, writes from San 
Francisco, and begs leave to inform us that all 
the smart boys do not live in the east. Judg- 
ing from his finely written letter and the state- 
ments contained therein, we are compelled to 
acknowledge that Wolf Penniman would be 
likely to find some formidable rivals on the 
Pacific. slope. El Dorado says a little boy 
eleven or twelve years old runs the engine of 
a ferry-boat there, and a Japanese boy is the 
engineer of a government steamer. We be 
lieve in smart boys. 


————_a———— 


— Ir is said by some wise farmers that 
seed from the but end of an ear of corn ripens 
three weeks earlier than seed from the little 


end of the same ear. Remember this, boys. 


WE are informed that strawberries first 
received garden cultivation in this country by 
Timothy Dwight, a former president of Yale 
College. 





